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RADIOACTIVITY LABELS EARTE MORE THAN 1,250,000,000 Y™ARS OLD 


Szploding etoms, chéenging uranivm into lead, are sivine seologists a clew 
to the age of the earth. Science is beginning to learn how to read the radioac- 
tive time clock that is contained in many of the rocks of the earth's crust. 


An age of at least 1,250,000,090 years has been assigned to the earth by 
experiments reported to Prof. A. C. Lane of Tufts College, chairman of the National 
Research Council committee on estimation of geologic age by atomic disintegration, 
which is carrying on extensive investications. Dr. 4. ¥. Ellsworth of the same 
committee and of the Canadian Geological Survey, Ottava, has made chemical analyses 
of the origin2l crust of the earth in the Canadien region, and the relative amount 
of the radioactive elements and the lead decomposition prcducts indicates that 
those minerals date back a billion and a quarter years in that region. Prof. Lane 
in a report to the Canadian Mining Institute called attention to this method as 
about the only way of safely matching beds and determining their order in tne ear- 
ly days before there were any well marked fossils, in the asss whici he calls "col- 
lozoic" because the animals may liave been but jelly. Of ccurgg cven these immense 
stretches of years do not go back to the time waoen the cart ep molteh, end Dr. 

T. C. Chamberlin of Chicago has doubted if it ever was. But Dr. Lane has pointed 
out a possible way of figuring how lons ago it was, if it was. 


The lead derived from radium, chile indistinevishable in every other ray 
from ordinary lead, is slightly lighter, the veisht of its atom teirg 206 while 
that of ordinary lead is 207.18. On the other hand, thorium also yields lead 
which has a little greater weight, say 208. Nor why should not lead from differ- 
ent places have more range in weight? Dr. T. W. Richards of Harvard, the famous 
chemist and Nobel prize winner, has suggested that ordinary leai cates back to a 
molten earth, and it was the mixing that then took place which makes the atomic 
weight so uniform, generally speaking. Kirsch, the geologist, nas sugcested that 
both thorium and radium are produced from uranium but at different rates. 


Dr. Lane has figured that if Kirsch and Richards are risit, some 240 million 
years earlier than the earliest known mineral cited by Kirsch the urcniwa must have 
contained the atoms changing to thorium and to ursnium in such proportions that they 
would give ordinary lead, so that if ordinary leac was formed that vay the molten 
condition of the rorld antedates the ancient granites of Moss in Souta Norway about 
a quarter of a billion years. 
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Even these are not the earliest minerals knov™n, yet, making some allowance 
for lead not so derived, it is assumed that they are 900 million years old. Thus 
geologists can say that there is no reason to believe the earth crusted over less 
than 1,100,000,000 years ago. 


On a recent trip to Burope, Dr. Lane secured chemical enalyses which show 
that the Katanga rerion of A‘rica which is now producing racium and copper at low 
cost is twice as old as the iast time of geologic upheaveél in the Annalachian re- 
gion of the eastern United States and half as old as some Canadian rocks. He be- 
lieves that radioactive methods of setting the ages of rocks will vmravel the 
structure of ore depositing intrusive rocks in Canada which now lead the world in 
Silver and nicicel production and are overta’ing the Rand in gold, 


MICRCORGAIISIUS MADE OIL, GEOLOGIST TSLLS CONFERENCE 


host of the vast oil pools of the ~orld vere built up by swemms of microscop- 
ic plants and animals, each contributing its infinitesimal bit to the total as it 
died and settled to the oozy ocean floor many ages ago. Dr. Junius Henderson of 
the University of Colorado advanced this “thesis before the meeting of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists at Wichita, Kansas. 


Dr. Henderson discounted the theory advanced by some haga that all 
petroleum is derivec from the remains of fishes, overshel:sed in shoals by great 
Showers of volcanic ash, es both insufficient and unnecessary to seasal for the 
presence of oil. He pointed out that while fish bones and scales are frequently 
found asociated vith oil devosits, such devosits ere also frequently found vith no 
traces of fish remains. 


In defense of his claim that oil originated from minute plents and animals, 
he said: "Thile they are not usually so rich in oil es some fishes, their composi- 
tion is such as to make them a quite possibdle source of petroleum under favorable 
circumstances, their size is such that they are easily buried dy ordinary process- 
es of sedimentation, their vrodigious numbers compensate for their small size, and 
they are actually found to enter largely into the composition of certain formations 
rich in petroleum in which fish remains are uncormon." 


How the study of fossils aid in the location of oil ~as told oy Dr. David 
White, chairman of the division of geology and geography of the National f Ras search 
Council. “Though the practice was started only a fev years ago, he said,mauy oil 
companies now have paleontologists on their staffs ~hese studies of fossils, often 
of microscopic size, greatly facilitate- the finding of oil and saves the boring 
of many useless holes. The wréric,hovever is still only in the pioneer stage, Dr. 
White stated. Many of the men at work in the field need further training, and al- 
most all of them are handicapped by the lack of prover libraries of reference books 
and by the difficulty of getting at the large collections in museums for purposes 
of comparing their materials. Improvement in these respects rill mean evern great- 
er economies, he stated. He announced also that the National Research Council is 
preparing a directory of all students and specialists woricing on smell fossils 
found in the oil fields, and hopes to facilitate the advancement of this branch of 
oil work by making the work of experts and the facilities of libraries more avail- 
able to field workers. 
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Dr. W.A.J.¢. van der Gracht, of Houston, discussed his geological studies in 
the High Plainr re;rion of restern Texes. He has found in this region cont.nuations 
of geolosicsl formations of the hig) lands of the eastern United States and Canada, 
which are lost in intervening recions. arts of these regions contain sas and oil 
deposits of corsiderable promise, he said. 


IMPORTED WEED CAUSMS BAY FEVER 


r CAUSES 
ls Englisu plantien, which, like the Enslish sparrow, ues become an agricultur- 
a? al pest in tue United States, et now accused or :naling life «iserable for a good 
1% many Lay fever victims. Dr. ixrry S. Bernton, special expert of the U. S. Fublic 
| Health Service, sho makes tue Poe vee, reports that this weed has hi. .erto received 


only passing attention from American investigators of hay fever causes. 


In one 2ise waich he describes, a patient had su:fered from hay fever for 13 
years. He hac been tested with pollen oxtracts from different grasses in the hope 
of gainine immunization from the disease, but apparently none of the grasses vas 
the irritating agent. Dr. Bernton made cutaneous aan intracutaneous tests with 
pollen from English plantain, and the itching, —_ and reddening of the skin 
showed that the irritcting cause had been found. After treat.uont with the pollen 
extract, the patient ras left 98 ner cent. free of the diseasc. 

English plantain has been recognized as a hay fever plant of the first ran’: 
in Washington and Oregon, says Dr. Bernton, but in most sections of the country its 
possible importance has been overlcoked. In the region of the District of Columbia, 
16 per cent. of a series of patients subject to the vernal type of hay fever were 
found to be sensitive to the plantain pollen. 


The U. S. Department of Asviculture _— "The ee plectein, like the 
English sparrow, seems to stick closely to the thici:: y nopulated sections. It is 
found abundantly along streets in the oto d of pe Ba on vacant ae has dump 
heaps, producing pallen in great abundance from about ley 10 to August 1. 


YALE CHEMISTS DISCOVER NEW COMPOUND IN TUBERCULOSIS GERMS 


Yale chemists are engesed in ascertaining the commorition of the tubercle 
. bacillus with a view to finéi.2 a compound that will *i.l “f -:ithout doing any harm 
“i to the patient. Tro rooms in the nev Sterling Uheristry; lonoretory sre devoted to 
the study of the T.B. microbe on a wholesale sczle. Pounds of driec tubercle bacilli 
have been provided by American manvfacturere for research vor’ and when this was 
subjected to chemical analysis by Pobert D. Coghill of the Yale Graduate School and 
Prof. Treat B, Johnson a new nitrogen compound was found in it that has never been 
reported in any previous analyses of animal matter, wnetnsr diseased or healthy. 
It is a constituent of the nucleic acid hich in some form is found in all animal 
and plant cells. It is?derivative of the vell--lknom™n pyrimidine base cytosine and by 
@ curious coincidence turns out to be identical vith a commound mde artificielly 
by Professors heeler and Johnson in the Yale laboratories over tventy years ago. A 
direct comparison of the picrate salts of the synthetic and netural products proves 
them to be the same. Full details as to the substance vill be presented at the meot- 
ing of the American Chemical Society in Baltimore on April.7. 
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This investigation into the chemical composition and character of the tuber- 
cle bacillus is being carried out in the Sterling Laboratory with the aid of the 
National Tuberculosis Association in the hepe of ultimately discovering a specific 
cure for this hitherto unconquerable disease. 


SECOND COMET OF WEEK FOUND BY AMATEUR 


Tyo comets discovered in as many days is the wusal record of the week of 
March 23, according to an announcement made by Prof. Harlot Shapley, Director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, telling of the discovery of one of the eighth magnitude 
oy Mr. William Reid, an amateur astronomer.of Rondebosch, near Cape Torn, South 
Africa, on Tuesday, March 24. The announcement vas mide upon the receiot of a 
cablegram from Copenhagen, the international clearing house for such astronomical 
discoveries. Two days before, Dr. Shapley announeed that Prof. Richard Schorr, of 
the Bergedort Observetory in Germany, had discoveréd Tuttle's comet which is now 
back for one of its fourtcen-yearly visits, on Monday, March 23. A:crican astron- 
omers have looked for this object since the announcement that it hed been sighted, 
and according to word from Washington, Mr. E. C. Borer, of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory, has observed it with the 26 inch telescope at that institution. 


The new celestial visitor will probably be !morm as Reid's comet, efter its 
discoverer, unless it proves to be a periodic comet that has teen observed by others 
On previous visits. This cannot be decided until its orbit has been precisely de- 
termined, and to do this requires three separate observations of its position at 
different times. It is still towfaint to be seen with the unaided eve, but it is 
below the bright star Spica, in the constellation of the Virgin, vic is directly 
south shortly after midnight. At this time it is about thirty degrees above the 
horizon, rather low for satisfactory observation from nothern ooservatories, but at 
Care Town it is then almost directly overhead, in the most favorable postion to be 
seen. It is moving towards the southwest, so that it will not pet any better for 
northern observers, but it may be seen in a few weel:s with the naxed eye by resi- 
dents of the southern hemisphere. 


TUTTLS'S COMET BACK FOR RFGULAR VISIT 


The other faint comet said to be Tuttle's Comet, mey become tright enough 
within a few weeks to be seen by northern observers vith the unaided eye as a small 
patch of light. 


This celestial visitor was first discovered in 1790 dy P. F. Mechain at the 
Paris Observatory. After this, it was lost until 1858 wren C. WV. Tuttle, then at 
the Harvard Observatory, rediscovered it and found that it was periodic, returning 
to the neighborhood of the earth every fourteen years. Now it tas returned for he 
fifth time since his observations. 


At present it is of the eleventh magnitude, so that it can only be seen with 
the aid of a telescope of moderate power. It is in the constellation of the Sex- 
tant, below the bright star Regulus, which is directly south about eight o'clock in 
the evening. Regulus is at the end of the handle of thé "Sickle", 4 group of stars 
in the constellation of the Lion resembling that gardening implement. The comet is 
moving towards the northeast so that it is coming into a better position for obser- 
vation. As it is not a very large comet, however, and wher nearest, is farther 
avay from the earth than the sun, we will not get a very close view of it a&é the 
best. 0 s—<‘i‘“‘“_ a eRe 
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MERCURY NOW VISIBLE Ty THR THILIGHT 





. MW. Lewis, 
Coservatory. 


oni The ease tly moving and elusive little planet Mercury, least observed of all 
. + 
right planots because of its nearness to the sun, May now be seen in‘the west- 
ern evening sky efter the setting of the sun. 


Mercury reaches it greatest eastern elongation, that is, its greatest dis- 
tance east of the sun, on Warch 21 and shoulé be easily vicked up in the tvilight 
on that date ead for at least a reek aftervards. Its greatest distance from the 
Sun at this elongation will be close to nineteen deerses, so it rill set a little 
over an hour after the sun. One should loot for it lor in the rest a little to the 
northeast of the point where the sim has disarveared belov the horizon. It will be 
seen against the silvery background of tue darkening sicy before any but the very 
brightest of the stars appear. It riil be ecual in brilliancy to a star of zero 
magnitude, which is about two and a half times brichter than tho standard first mag- 
nitude star. Mercury ~ill slightly surpass Rigel or Setelceuss in Orion in bright- 
ness, which:are now visible in the southest, or Capella, in Aurisa, in the north- 
west. It will be about a magnitude brighter than Aldebaran in the V-shaped Hyades 
group which is in turn brighter than the ruddy vlauet Mars close by on the northwest 
near the Pleiades. These tro, Aldebaran and Mars, nov loox so much alike, both 
being reddish in color and not differing greatly in brightness, that one might be 
taken for the Other. The fact that Mercury is always seen against a luminous sky 
detracts considerably from its aprarent brigitness end so ve haréiy think of it as 
equal or even superior to some of the most conspicuous s$isrs in brilliancy. As these 
Stars begin to shine forth more brightly against the dari ening baci-ground, Mercury, 
the little Cinderella of the soler system, disanpears from the scene. 


In color Mercury is s:"ver-white, resembling Venus rotner than the yellovish 


4s 
Saturn, tne golden Jupiter or tne ruddy Mars. It ie best scen in t-e evening at 
such elongations as occur in the spring for then the ecliptic, near which it is 
always found, rises most sharvhy from the western hcerizon. 


Mercury, as well as Venus, exhibits all the phases of the moon. At elonga- 
tions, when it is farthest east or west of the sun, the telescove reveals it as a 
beautiful little half-moon. As it draws in toward tha sun after eastern elongation 
it assumes the crescent phase and this crescent frovs thinne> and thinner until it 


disappears at the time of interior conjunction when Mercury lies diredtly between us 
and the sun. Then, like the new moon, it becomes invisible eve: in thetelescope. 
After that it again goes heeushs the crescent phase in reverse order until it reach- 


es its greatest elongation west of the sun when it is once more a half-moon in ap- 
pearance. It is then visible in the morning sky before sunrise. from that time 
on until it comes into superior conjunction with the svn, shen it is on the far 
side of the orbit from the earth with the sun betveer the two planets, it is in the 
same phase as the gibbous moon. At suvericr conjunction it sgain Decomes invisible 
in the telescope because it is in line with the sun. It is then like the full moon 
in phase. From superior conjunction to eastern clongation Mercury again passes 
through the gibbous phase though the illuminated portion of its visible surface is 
w decreasing instead of increasing in area - libs the moon beti.een full and thirc 
quarter - until again at eastern elongation it becomes a half~inoon in appearance. 


The orbit of Mercury differs more from a circular form than that of any other 
planet. So great is the variation in its distance from the sun at different poinis 
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in its orbit that this alone vroduces seasonal changes additional to those that 
wouls be produced by the tilt of the planet's axis to its orbit. As the length of 
Mercury's year is only eighty-eight days the seasonal changes of an entire year oc- 
cur while we are passing through one of our four seasoms on the earth. 


Mercury resembles the moon in being devoid of an atmosphere. Until quite re- 
cently it was generally believed that it kept the same face turned tovard the sun 
but there now seems good reason to believe that Mercury rotates on its axis ina 
Snort period. Yet, even if it is not a world that is baked on one side and frozen 
on the other, on? cannot get enthusiastic over the thought of livine on this little 
world within thirty-odd million miles of the sun even ~ere there an atmosphere +o 
temper the extremes betreen day and night. | 


—-——<—~— ee eee ee 


PLATINUM FINDS MAY MEAN NEW WEALTH FOR AFRICA 


South Africa is coming into its own as a land of valuszole deposits. Added to 
its diamond and radium mines is the possibility of a large store of platinum. 


Dr. Percy A. “agner, of the Geological Survey Office at Fretoria, Africa, re- 
ports that discoveries of platinum meade in the autumn of 1924 2re economivadly” inm- 
portant. Deposits which have been located are of enormous exiont, but onlg a limit- 
ed area is conclusively proved rich enovgh in platinuwu io be profitably exploiteéc. 
Dr. Wagncr points out, however, that the samples which have been taken on the sur- 
face or imaedi: ely below it may indicate richer ore hiddon deeper. 


"The value of the deposit cannot be estimated v.util a number of shafts are 
sunk to, say, 20 feet below the surface and samples of the rock systematically talcen ," 
he states. 


The deposits of the Lydenburg District were first discovered by a farmer who 
was looking for gold. He came upon a few specks of a neavy white metal which looked 
to him like platinum, and a consulting geologist at Johannesburg confirmed his jude- 
ment as to the value of the ore. Geologists say that they have expected to find 
platinum in this section of the Transvaal, but heretofore, the metal has been sougnt 
mainly in chromite rock. The platinum fields now under investigation are in tue 
norite zone. 


Dr. Wagner says that conditions are favorable to cheav mining. A number of 
mihing companies have acquired options over farms of the olatinm. region, and some 
prospecting is going on. 


INDIVIDUAL SUBMERGED IN OVERCRO™DED CITIES 


That the present rate of increase in population is overcrormding the cities; 
that the too large communities become unrield;, and individuals in them become sub- 
merged and democracy beomces more and more attenuated, was charged by Dr. F.B. Summer 
acting director of the Scripps Institution for Biological Researca, at the Sixth 
International Neo-Nalthusian and Birth Contrel Conference in New York. Danger from 
famine, due to groving population, is also foreseen by Dr. Summer. 


"Certain nations have already passed the daxzer point vith regard to the food 
supply, while all of the others will be there within a limited number of generations, 
if the present rate of population increase is maintaincd," Dr. Summer stated. 
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He added that “voluntary control of parenthood seems to furnish the only 
mecnanism by r.ich birth rates may be regulated." 


"Militearists, certain religious groups, and those wno dream of commercial 
Cominat ion of the world are opposed to limitation of population," said Dr. Sumer. 
But there are anumber of converging lines of argument in favor of definitely in- 
corporating birth control in the mores of civilized peovies. Economists, physi- 
cians, biologists, psychologists, clergymen, criminologists, and social betterment 
workers are all bringing testimony from their orn special fields." 


NEW LEASUE OF NATIONS PROPOSED TO CHECK BIRTH RATE 


A League cf Low Birth Rate Nations, to prevent the overpopulation of the 
world, was propesed at the recent meeting of the Sixth International Neo-Malthusian 
and Birth Control Conference by Harold Cox, editor of the Edinburgh Review. 


"The Leasue of Nations makes the fatal error of concentrating its attention 
on machinery for settling national disputes when they have arisen," he said. "hat 
the world wants is a League which will set to work to remove the main cause which 
brings national disputes into being. That main cause is the overgrorth of popula- 
tion. If all the nations of the world had plenty of elbow room, there would be 
little cause left for quarrelling. 


"By no device and bv no postponement of ugly questions can we escape the two 
facts that the surface of the earth is limited and that maa's powers of reproduction 
are practically unlimited. Consequently if the different races of the world con- 
tinue to expand without regard to the growing shortage of space a time must come 
when they will be compelled to fight with one another for room to live. 


"The obvious way of avoiding this otherwise inovitable catastrophe is for the 
nations to agree with one another to impose some restraint upon their growing num- 
bers. In future wars we shall provably find that Providence is on the side of 
Sparse populations, well-equipped with brain power. But whether fhis forecast of 
the future be justified or not, the argument that countries must increase their po- 
pulations because of the perils of war remains unjustifiable." 


TWO-THIRDS OF TEXAS CRIMINALS ABNORMAL 
Less than one-third of the prisoners in the Texas penitentiary are mentally 
normal, and only 11 per cent. are free from obvious pnysicai disease or defect. 
These facts are reported by the National Committee for ‘“iental Hygiene following a 
survey of conditions in the penal institutions of Texas mde at the request of the 
state. 


The committee urges a medical and psychiatric clinic for study and treatment 
of offenders, and better hospital facilities and a training schooi. it also urges 
that prisoners be given indeterminate sentences, so thet they mey be released when 
they are rehabilitated and are judged ready to become useful members of society. 


"Psychiatry", says the committee, "does not subscribe to half-baked theories 
of pseudo-scientists, like those who recently ascribed all crime to ‘emotional in- 
sanity' which has its seat in the brain, which is inherited and incurable, and can 








en” 
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only be prevented by sterilization. Neither does it subscribe to the maudlin sen- 
timentalism waich would have no one locked up or punished. The psychiatrist does 
maintain that the mental and physical condition of the prisoner has a great dezl 
to do with his conduct and that an effort must be made to understand his mind and 
personality before sound correctional treatment can be administered. 


"Experts who have studied the penal situation believe that constructive crim- 
inology has reached such a knowledze of the criminal and his rehabilitation that we 
may safely and wisely make investmentsin buildings, apparatus, and personnel, As- 
apstennl expense in the interests cf crime prevention is true economy in the long 
run. 


The committee's report says that the majority of the Texas prisoners are 
under 30 years of ace and that much can be done to remold the personalities of 
young offenders into socially acceptable forms. 


DICKENS' CHARACTERS ARTISTICALLY BUT NOT SCIENTIFICALLY ACTURATE 


Mr. Micawber, Miss Flite and the numerous other queer characters who popu- 
late the pages of Charles Dickens! books are correctly depicted from the viewpoint 
of the layman who sees what he thinks he ought to see, but not when viewed by a 
Specialist in mental diseases. This is the opinion of Dr. Charlés W. Burr, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry in the University of Pennsylvania Medical School, who has ap- 
plied to these fiction characters the methods wiich he uses in diagnosing mental 
disorders when called into a criminal court as en alienist. 


"Dickens was an artist," says Dr. Burr,"and rot a specialist in mental medi- 
cine. Just as the dying of a great actor on the stase is altogether unlike death 
as the physician sees it, so life seen with an artist's eyes is unlike life seen 
by the professor trained in the learning of the schools. Death as it really happens 
acted on the atage, would be flat, stale and uninterestine. Dickens describes a 
fairyland, not seldom a fairyland into which devibs have intruded. This is the 
sedret of his wide appeal spreading through space and lasting through time." 


"Dickens was himself queer, at least in his early life; his father and mother 
were both impractical pereons, but, says Dr. Burr, "many, df not all, the men who 
have done great things have been queer little boys." 


"Sticklers for scientific accuracy criticize him adversely and say that no 
man of science could classify, that is, pigeonhole, Miss Flite, Miss Havisham and 
Krook. These men of the professional mind are, to say the least, a trifle hasty. 
There is a wide borderland in the world of mental life, whose inhabitants are neith- 
er sane nor insane, their thoughts are ruléd by lavs ve imov not of, they cannot 
be classified, and so different are the types that almost any combination healthy 
man can conceive may be met there. We men of science try to classify them and call 
them pranoids, mattoids, and many other names, but the country is a jungle full of 
strange animals still unclassified." 


It costsfrom $400 to $3000 a year to operate an airplane, depending on the 
type of plane used, U. S. Army estimates shor. 
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SIMPLER BEDS URGED FOR HC: TALS 


Hosri*sl beds, about the siurliest form of sleepinz equipment made, have been 
further simplified throvgh the efforts of the U. S. Depa: vment or Cowmerce,. 


Hospito’ beds are now made in 23 different lenzths, 34 different widths, and 
44 heisr’ts, Fo a wing @ conrerence with hoscital officials, the government recon 
manes that the st dard hospital bed sheuld to 78 inches long and 36 inches wide, 
With widshs of 33 anc 29 inches when narrower or wider beds are necessary. A bed 


2? inches hizh is said to be the most convenic: t for nurses. The Foverument and 
46 bospitals, monufacturers and associations have adopted this sise as standard. 


The Americau Hospital Association estimates that more then $350,000,000 is 
spent annu-ily for new construction aud extivccut in the hospicels of the United 
States and Conida. The Department of Correrco says that a saving of only one per 
cect. by reducing the waste due to excessive vuriety in hospital equipment would 
menn the reli se of nearly $10,000,000 a vcar that could be expended for enlarging 
hospital fe-issiies. 


GREEN POTATOES FOUND POISONOUS 


Tne old and widely accepted idea that potatoes that have turned green from 
exnosure to the sunare poisonous has received confirmation from two cases of potato 
poisoning reported by Albert A Eansen of the exteasion department of Purdue Univere- 
sity. 


Me. Hansen states that the poisonings occurred in an Illinois family of nine 
who ate potatoes that hoc been stored under a covering of stray, but vhich had been 
er;osed tc vhe sun wheu chickens scratched the straw anoy. Tae only members of the 
family who were not made sick were tvo who did not eat tne pota.ces, andof the 


seven who were poisoned two died. 


Mr, Hansen also cites a case on record of fifty-six soliicrs in Berlin tho 
vere poisoned by greeen potatoes, and a number of cascs of animel poisoning from 
the same cause, and from eating potatb stalks and leaves. 


BESSS VINTER GUESTS AT YELLOWSTONE FOUFL 


‘rs Black Bear and Cub are preparing to "checl: ovt" at the om el at Lake 
Yellowstone, where they have spent‘ the wintor, accorting to Par’: Naturaliot &. J. 
Sawyer, who has been keeping track of thcse unusual euccis, ina the absence of the 
regular desk clerk. Farly in December, lr. Sawyer statcs, the old bear and her 
youngster were observed to be preparing to "nole up" under the hotel. They had dug 
an entrance under the hotel, carried quantitiesof grocn trigs into it, and scrnped 
in a lot of snow. Since that time they have not slept solidly, as bears are vsually 
supposed to do, but have shorn up 4bcut twice meelly, when vne aha custodian has 
fed them with table scraps;. This is believed to be the first time that a bear has 
registered at the Lake Hotel. 


The other bear cubs one brorn and one black, chose less aristocratic winter 
quarters under the transportation commany's mess house at Mammoth Hot Springs. Fron 
time to time one or the other of them has shovm his nose at the entrance, which is 
just beside a mach-used back door of the buildins. A pair of wartens has been ro- 
porting regulerly at Canyon Camp for meals all winter long. 
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ONE HOSPITAL BED TO 140 AMERICANS 


} 

! A recent count of hospital beds in the United States shows that the 7,370 
| hospitals have accowmodations for 813,926 patients, says the American Medical 

| association, More than one-third of the 3,068 comties in the United Statics have 
|. no hospital for general sefvice within their borders, the survey shows. 


_ 4 Comparatively smail percentage of practising doctors ave affiliated with 
hospitals; in Nex York, 36 per cent., in Cleveland 29, and in Chicago ana its sub- 
£ ° « ° - . - > 
urbs 25. Many hospitais in this country use the services onlv of staff physicians, 


vo but the association reports that the present tendeucy in medicine is to urge hos- 

| ; pitals to adopt a more open policy in permitting physicians who are not on the staff: 
; to treat hospital patients. 

ae 
y 


GOVERNMENT EXPLORERS HUNT OIL IN ALASXA 


The government exploration party which is traveling to the northern wilder- 
ness of Alaska in order to chart the oil resources of Naval Petroleum Reserve No.4 
has made the first 150 miles of its dog team journey, according to telegraphic ad- 
vices to the U. S. Geological Survey. 





The party, which consists of Gerald Fitzgerald, tovographer, Waiter R. Smith, 
geolorist, and two assistants, still has £00 miles to so over the mail trail before 
striking off into the wilderness at the top of the continont. ‘eological Srrvey 
officials expect to receive a radio message from the exylorers when they leave the 
last outpust of civilizetion, about the middle of Apri 


This is the third year that the work of mappirg the naval oii reserve has 
been conducted. The party expects to explore the unknown rogion between the head 
of Pitmegea and Utukok rivers. These naval petroleum fielas are being held as a 
reserve until plans are formed for their deve.ormens. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST TRACING ANCTENT MAN 


A six months' search for the remains of primitive man on four continents has 
* been begun by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of physical anthropology of the U. S. 
National Museum, now en route to Europe. He will also visit India from which, in 
the Siwalix hills, specimens of anthropoid apes witn man-like charactcristics have 
recently been reported. Straits Settlements caves that have been inadequately ex- 
na; plored will be visited by Dr. Hrdlicka and the sites of the discovery of the oldest 
man in the world, Fithecanthropus erectus, will te tho reason for his trip to the 
island of Java. Skeleton collections of primitive aborigines will be examined in 
Australia and in Africa the site of the discovery of tae mysterious Rhodesian skull 
will be visited. Dr. Hrdlicka will also confer with Prof. Raymond A. Dart, of 
Johannesburg, who recently found the Teungs skull, believed to be a man-ape and a 
precursor of man himself. On his expedition Dr. Hrdlicka will represent the Buf falc 
Society of Natural History as well as the Smithsonian institution. 


A research fellowship in the chemistry of perfumes and essential oils has 
been endoved at Columbia University. 





